out of the cab and began a halting apology, I listened a
politely as if he were only expressing his regret for aj
accidental oath. "I didn't know you were a nice sor
of girl/5 he concluded. Swallowing the insult, I mountet
the steps to the hostel door.
There was the clerk who spoke to me in Hydt
Park when I had gone there, on a bright spring Sunday,
to listen to the speakers. He seemed safe. He was
about thirty-five, a bull-dog pipe projected permanent-
ly from one corner of his mouth. He wore an ex-
pression of mild boredom at the opposite pole from the
restless eagerness of the counter-jumper out for seduc-
tion. He asked me to meet him and suggested Rich-
mond Park as the meeting-place. As we tramped
across the grass he was seized by a throaty silence; at
last he jerked out the suggestion that we should sit
down under a tree, and I, though I wanted to go on
walking, agreed. Sidling an arm over my shoulders,
he burst into a dingy cataract of speech. He was un-
happy at home, his wife didn't understand him; he had
always been unlucky, he had been paying for the last
two years for a child that wasn't his. He had been
accused of taking a girl to Hyde Park on a February
evening and assaulting her in the snow, and though it
was completely untrue, he hadn't been able to break her
evidence. Suddenly he pulled me towards him and
started to scrabble at my body. I didn't cry this time.
I sat up straight and told him I didn*t love him, I didn't
like him, I was a virgin. "There isn't such a thing as a
virgin," he muttered with shop-soiled bitterness as he
rose, dusting his trousers. It seemed such a mean use
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